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QUESTING WITH guile 


A few yrs back we met a Rus- 
sian refugee who waxed quite 
voluble over the miseries of life 
in the Soviet Union. Listing a 
group of minor woes, he made a 
statement which we consider a 
classic: “The housing shortage is 
so damn.” This, of course, was 
no news; and it’s no news that 
the housing shortage is still 
“damn.” But we have just heard 
a new illustration of the problems 
this can create. According to this 
story, five peasant families from 
southern Russia arrived in Mos- 
cow and were told by the gov’ 
rental agency to share one room. 
And to help them set up house- 
keeping, each family was given a 
picture of Khrushchev and told 
to hang it up. 

The peasants felt this arrange- 
ment was fair enough, and moved 
in. But shortly thereafter, a hous- 
ing inspector called — and one 
family was immediately sent to 
Siberia. The reason: Their pic- 
ture of Khrushchev was not in 
evidence. They were the last fam- 
ily to move in, and had to occupy 
the middle of the room, which 
had no place to hang pictures! 


99 

We don’t know whether the 
denizens of Milwaukee are really 
any funnier than those of any 
other city, or whether they’re just 
more willing to admit their slips 
of the tongue. But it seems to us 
we hear a good many stories con- 
cerning Milwaukeeans. Our latest 





report involves the lady who 
called a laundry there and re- 
ported that six men’s socks had 
been returned with her laundry. 
“And,” the lady went on, “I’m 
not even married.” 

“Thank you for calling,” re- 
plied the laundry operator. “I'll 
send a man out right away.” 


99 

In case you missed this bit of 
news, we're repeating it; it seems 
to us a delightful instance of 
something, although we’re not 
quite sure what. One Arthur Gor- 
don Davies was recently appoint- 
ed coroner of Britain’s royal 
household, at an annual salary of 
$68. His job probably won’t keep 
him very busy. It consists of hold- 
ing inquests on any bodies found 
“lying within the limits of pal- 
aces” belonging to Queen Eliza- 
beth II. 

39 

Our for’gn correspondents are 
unusually active this wk. From 
Australia comes the tale of a 
farmer who had been driving a 
1928 Rolls-Royce for many yrs 
and finally saved enough to buy 
a 1959 model. But after he placed 
his order, he learned that the new 
Rolls has no running board, and 
promptly cancelled the order. “A 
car with no running board is no 
use to me,” he explained to the 
baffled salesman. “I carry my 
dead sheep to market on the run- 
ning board when the luggage 
compartment is full.” 









may we QUOTE 


[1] NELSON ROCKEFELLER, 
Gov’r of N Y, when asked 
why he doesn’t stop pretend- 
ing and admit he’s a GOP 
presidential candidate: “It’s 
very simple — because I haven’t 
honestly made up my mind as to 
whether I will be a candidate for 
the nomination.” . .. [2] Former 
Pres Harry S TruMAN, discussing 
Gov Rockefeller: “He’s a very fine 
man. He did several good things 
for me when I was Pres. The only 
thing I have against him is he’s a 
Republican.” . . . [3] Fmet Castro, 
Cuban Premier, charging that his 
opponents are campaigning against 
him from abroad: “The enemy is 
mighty in its resources but not in 
number, and in our favor we have 
the monopoly of dignity.” ... [4] 
RICHARD CARDINAL CUSHING, Boston: 
“Fidel Castro, they say, is not a 
Communist. Well, when I see a bird 
that waddles like a duck, sounds 
like a duck and looks like a duck, 
I know he’s a duck.” ... [5] Dr 
Perry EpLeR GRESHAM, pres, Beth- 
any (W Va) College, speaking at 
Central Woodward Christian 
Church in Detroit: “Detroit is 
threatened more by indolence and 
greed than by for’gn cars. . . The 
Puritan virtues of honesty, indus- 
try and frugality are almost for- 
gotten. Too many contemporaries 
live by the slogans ‘live it up’ and 
‘take it easy.” ... [6] Capt Jor 
KrrTIncer, jet pilot turned space 
age experimenter, after his 15 mi 
parachute jump: “I didn’t have 
time to worry. I had so many 





you on that? 


things to do.” . 
({7] Sen Henry M 
Jackson (D-Wash), 
mbr of Armed Serv- 
ices Comm, criticiz- 
ing the administra- 
tion’s defense policy: “We're in a 
conflict and who ever heard of 
talking about measuring our efforts 
in terms of what the Bureau of the 
Budget and the treasury say we can 
spend? ...I can’t think of any- 
thing more ludicrous than for us to 
cut back our defense at a time 
when the threat continues.” . “ 
[8] Bernarp Brown, FBI agent, de- 
scribing the loot stolen by a bank 
robber as $500 in quarters, $100 in 
nickels, and $5,000 in one dollar 
bills: “That’s quite a load to carry.” 
... [9] Vice-Pres RicHarp M Nrxon, 
greeting 3 women physical educa- 
tion directors and recalling his col- 
lege football days: “I couldn’t make 
any other team—do you think I 
could make the women’s hockey 
team?” .. . [10] Rep Wayne L 
Hays (D-Ohio), replying to Demo- 
cratic Nat'l Chmn Paul M Butler’s 
statement that states giving heavi- 
est financial support to the nat’l 
comm would get best accommoda- 
tions at 1960 conv: “I’m sending a 
letter out to all the Democratic 
county chairmen saying if anybody 
sends money to the Democratic 
Nat’l Comm he ought to see a psy- 
chiatrist.” 


Qué 
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“He who never quotes, is never quoted’ 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


ACHIEVEMENT—1 

Madness may be insanity, the loss 
of the normal mind. It may be in- 
spiration, the loss of self in ardent 
love for others. Zeal . . . aroused 
Jacob Riis until some N Y slums 
became healthful parks and play- 
grounds. It led Mary Lyon to popu- 
larize higher education for women, 
and Mt Holyoke College was one of 
the fruits. It is at work today 
fighting all unsanitary conditions 
of labor and safeguarding child- 
hood. . . Needed! More people so 
magnificently mad that this world 
will become less miserably mad!— 
Ros’r B Pattison, “Magnificent 


Madness,” Watchman-Examiner, 
11-5-’59. 
ADMIRATION—2 


There are more things to admire 
in men than to despise. — Ethical 
Outlook. 
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AIR AGE—3 
In the jet age of air transport a 
mile is only 6 sec’s long.—Planes. 


AMBITION—4 

A person’s sights should be as 
high as his ambitions can raise 
them, and everyone should try his 
best to hit his target.—Gro E Rorr, 
MD, “Three Secrets of Successful 
Living,” This Wk, 11-15-’59. 


AMERICA—Americans—5 

The most important thing I have 
learned as a judge is that the heart 
and soul of America are sound and 
true and that the intuitive judg- 
ment of the ordinary man in the st 
is in the aggregate something in- 
finitely penetrating and reliable— 
Judge Harotp R Mepina, The Anat- 
omy of Freedom, edited by C WaLK- 
eR Barretr (Holt). 
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Titles QUOTE and THE WEEKLY DIGEST 
are registered with U.S. Patent Office. 


ATTITUDE—6 

Don’t be a cloud because you 
can’t be a star—Highways of Hap- 
piness. 


AUTOMOBILES—7 

I believe we can all agree that 
the social impact of the automobile 
has not been entirely for the good. 
It has made us more physically in- 
dolent. Instead of using shank’s 
mare to run short errands, we take 
the car, and physical softness and 
self-indulgence can lead to other 
kinds of softness. . . The automo- 
bile has made it possible for the 
adolescent to spend less and less 
time in company with his elders 
and more and more time in com- 
pany with his contemporaries. It 
has taken him out of the home. 
Around the turn of the century, 
and before that, it was largely in 
the home that youth learned re- 
spect for law and lessons in behav- 
ior. It was education by a process 
of absorption—resulting from con- 
stant association with older people. 
—Erwin D Canuam, Editor, Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 


BEAUTY—8 

Beauty is everywhere if we will 
but recognize it. It is in the chang- 
ing skies and the changing seasons, 
in the heavens above us and the 
earth around us, the music of the 
wind and the song of the bird, the 
rippling stream and the thunder- 
ing torrent. The story of God’s love 
of beauty is written everywhere.— 
Megiddo Message. 


BUSINESS—9 

Not enough men are quitting 
their jobs these days. That’s one of 
the basic facts underlying the 
spread of company disloyalty. Men 


who should move on for their own 
good and the good of the company 
simply aren’t doing it—and their 
dissatisfaction grows and festers. 
According to the U S Bureau of 
Labor. statistics, the “quit rate” in 
business today is only 1.6%—lowest 
figure during a period of peacetime 
prosperity in our entire history. 
Thus the growing concern over se- 
curity has become so paramount 
that it is apparently keeping men 
in jobs where they .. . are trading 
an uneasy security for an unhappy 
present. It’s a poor bargain for ev- 
eryone concerned. — Jos N BELL, 
“The Case for the Company Man,” 
Lion, 11-’59. 


CENSORSHIP—10 

The filth and immorality contin- 
ually paraded before us in motion 
pictures, advertising, modern nov- 
els, pulp magazines, stage plays— 
all in the guise of adult entertain- 
ment—is evidence of a morally sick 
generation. Little wonder alongside 
this we read the accounts of rape, 
sex murders, child molesting, and 
you take it from there. Are we so 
blind as to see no relationship 
here? Why do we Christian people 
who have concern for the integrity 
of our homes, communities and 
country take all of this lying down? 
Written into the word Protestant- 
ism is protest. Public opinion is still 
a mighty weapon. Courteous, but 
firm, letters written to producers 
and publishers protesting against 
the “stuff” constantly being fed us 
could have a telling effect. — Dr 
KENNETH A Carison, First Metho- 
dist Sentinel, Santa Monica, Calif. 


Que 
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washington 
eeeeeeeeoooooeoe eee ee 
By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 
Celebrating its 40th birthday re- 
cently, Women’s Nat’l Presshens 
recalled a luncheon back in 1927, 
the ist luncheon for a First Lady. 
The guest was Mrs Calvin Coolidge 
who, when introduced, found that 
the newswomen were breaking an 
unwritten law that no ist lady 
should ever be called upon to speak 
in public. When an impetuous mbr 
arose and brashly asked Mrs Cool- 
idge to say a few words, she obliged 
in the language she used to teach, 
the sign language of the deaf. 





Speaking to Univ of Texas stu- 
dents, Sen Lyndon B Johnson (D- 
Tex) won their applause when he 
attacked the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration for its policy of “no new 
starts” on public works. Johnson 
brought it home to the students, 
“After all, where would you be to- 
day if 19 yrs ago, your mother and 
father had been operating under 
that policy?” 

Just how varied the U S postal 
service is was clear at the recent 
conv of 3700 postmasters here 
which included: a 76-yr-old widow 
who runs the Nogal, N M, post- 
office; 2 nuns, who run the post- 
offices at Dominican Academy in 
Wis, and at Mt St Joseph near 
Cincinnati; and a Houston post- 
master who kept a date made in 
1949 to see Pres Eisenhower. 


DQuse 


CHARACTER—11 

When the late J P Morgan was 
questioned as to what he consid- 
ered the best bank collateral to be, 
he repl’d, “Character.” — GERTRUDE 
CRAMER WILLIAMS, “Character,” 
Progress, Unity School of Chris- 
tianity, 11-59. 


CHILDREN—12 

The Office of Education of the 
Dep’t of Health, Education and 
Welfare has issued a study of chil- 
dren aged 9 to 12, compiled by 1,300 
educators over a 4-yr span. The 
conclusions are that children from 
9 to 12 yrs possess a great deal 
more fears, worries and anxieties 
now than formerly. Among the rea- 
sons educators give for the growth 
of fears, worries and anxieties is 
that children from 9 to 12 are busy 
trying to create codes of behavior 
that will meet the approval of 
grownups.—Wall St Jnl. 


CHRISTMAS—13 

If the glitter and tinsel of the 
customs that have grown up about 
Christmas are all we give our at- 
tention to, we will miss the deeper 
meaning that Christmas holds. 
Here’s a true story from Dec, ’58: 
Two women were looking at a man- 
ger scene in a downtown dep’t 
store, and one said to the other in 
disgust, “Well, can you beat that? 
Now the churches are trying to 
take over Christmas!”—Frep CLovup, 
“Get Ready for Christmas,” Link, 
12-59. 

The challenge of simplicity is a 
magnet to the human spirit. Much 
of the beauty of Christmas lies in 
its challenge to look further, deep- 
er, until we find its secret in the 
heart of God.—Date Evans Rocers, 
Christmas Is Always (Fleming H 
Revell). 








The Saturday Review of Nov 21 
is a special issue in honor of the 
centennial of John Dewey’s birth. 
In view of today’s concern with 
American education, it is of partic- 
ular interest and value to have an 
exposition and evaluation of Dew- 
ey’s philosophy, his ideas, and his 
impact on our schools and our 
manner of thinking about them. 
The principal essay, “Dewey and 
Creative Education,” written joint- 
ly by several men, develops the 
theme that: 

“The original Dewey-inspired ed- 
ucational movement was distinctive 
because it deliberately reflected sci- 
entific and democratic develop- 
ments in our culture and because 
it projected broad outlines for an 
educational program designed to 
confront what was envisaged as 
the tasks and opportunities of a 
civilization.” 


“ ” 


Attacking the “All-American Boy- 
Man image” in his feature, “Party 
of One” (Holiday, 12-’59), Clifton 
Fadiman has a good many things 
to say about the hollowness of our 
hero-making. Our insistence that 
our leaders — whether in politics, 
science, or other fields of endeavor 
—be shown to us as Huck Finn 
grown taller is fatuous, says Fadi- 
man. “When our great political 
leaders are never shown except 
grinning,” he goes on, “the un- 
worthy but natural suspicion arises 
that they are unaware that it is 


/ mining the magazines 


largely up to them to see that the 
earth is not blown up. . . Do we 
want our scientists to waste their 
time in approachability? Do we 
really care that they have whole- 
some hobbies and the mandatory 5 
healthy children? . Shouldn’t 
they be let alone so that they can 
do their work instead of being com- 
pelled to placate us with that ole 
fishin’ pole? . . . Civilizations are 
measured in many ways. One is by 
the height of their heroes. We 
might keep that in mind whenever 
we find ourselves falling for the 
grin, the studied bad grammar, the 
Good Guy approach, the fishin’ 
pole and the freckles.” 


U S News & World Report (11- 
23-’59) carries interviews with Sir 
Chas Darwin and Prof Jos J Spen- 
gler (of Duke Univ) on the growth 
in world population. In 50 yrs, says 
Darwin, the world will have twice 
aS many people as it now does. How 
this will affect living standards, 
how it will change conditions of 
life as we know them, are prob- 
lems incapable of easy solution. 
There seems little prospect of re- 
ducing the population growth ap- 
preciably: birth control presents 
too many problems, both religious 
and technical, for a large share of 
the earth’s people; and mass de- 
struction by war is hardly an ac- 
ceptable alternate. 


Dee 
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CONFORMITY—14 

It was David Riesman in his book 
The Lonely Crowd who coined the 
useful concept of “the other-di- 
rected,” meaning those who habi- 
tually accept the standards and in- 
fluence of others in their living 
rather than thinking thru their 
own values or living by a tradition. 
Such persons, he says, have devel- 
oped a kind of personal radar sys- 
tem to catch signals of approval 
before they act. Fewer there are 
who possess their own inner gyro- 
scope that helps them keep balance 
in the midst of clamorous demands. 
—Roy W Faircuip & J C Wywn, 
“The Dilemmas of Parents,” Pres- 
byterian Life, 11-1-’59. 


CONVERSATION—15 

A guest adept at repartee 

Is nice to either have or be.—IRENE 
Warsaw, Good Housekeeping. 


CO-OPERATION—16 

An old ferryman painted the word 
“Faith” on one oar and “Works” on 
the other. When asked the reason 
he explained: “To make a passage 
across the river you need both oars. 
See where ‘Faith’ without ‘Works’ 
takes us.” The ferryman slipped one 
oar and turned with “Faith” only, 
and went round and round in a 
circle. “Now let us try ‘Works’ with- 
out ‘Faith’. We make just as little 
headway; and it is just the same in 
the journey of life.” — Wesleyan 
Methodist. 


CRITICISM—17 

Criticism is the disapproval of 
people, not for having faults, but 
for having faults different from 
our own.—Defender. 


Que 
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DRINK—Drinking—18 

Recently in Tampa, Fla, one Jack 
Drummond was brought into court 
charged with violating liquor laws. 
Judge L A Grayson listened to the 
facts in the case, including Drum- 
mond’s recipe for home brew. (He) 
then did some hurried pencil work 
and announced that, based on the 
cost of ingredients, Drummond 
could afford to pay the price, tax 
and all, and still get his liquor 
cheaper at the store. Drummond 
was utterly unimpressed. He’d re- 
lied on one source for 50 yrs and 
he apparently intended to continue 
to be his own most loyal customer. 
So if education does not work and 
economics don’t matter, and the 
law does not prevent harmful dis- 
sipation—what will?—Pavu. Harvey, 
Gen’l Features Corp’n. 


Que scrap book 


JEAN Racine (0 Dec 21, 1639) 
was one of the galaxy of great 
writers of 17th century France, 
His style was simple, effective; 
his comments, pithy. In Phedre, 
for example, we hear: 


Crime like virtue has its de- 
grees; and timid innocence was 
never known to blossom sud- 
denly into extreme license. 


ee 
47 





EDUCATION—19 

The University of Portland (Ore) 
is offering family plan _ tuition. 
First family mbr to enter school 
pays full tuition; next, %; the 3rd, 
4%, and all others free ——Bulletin of 
American Ass'n of Fund-Raising 
Counsel. 





—_— 


EDUCATION—20 

In the next decade one of three 
things seem to be inevitable. Either 
our state taxing mach’y will have 
to improve drastically in many 
states or Congress will have to start 
large annual appropriations for 
public schools, or public education 
in many states will deteriorate or, 
at best, stand still at the present 
unsatisfactory level. — Jas Bryant 
Conant, The Child, the Parent, and 
the State (Harvard Univ Press). 


EFFICIENCY—21 

Someone once said, “If a man is 
indispensable, fire him.” This could 
be more reasonably stated, “If a 
man is indispensable, produce a 
carbon copy of him.” If Gladys is 
sick, (another) should be able to 
fill in on her job. This flexibility 
keeps the work output moving on 
schedule—RayMonp DrEyYFACK, Di- 
rector, Tabulating Systems, Faberge 
Perfumes, “Personnel Are People— 
Not Machines,” Office Mgt. 


ENERGY—22 

The human heart in a 12 hr peri- 
od generates enough energy to lift 
a 60-ton tank car a foot off the 
ground.—Beveridge Paper Co News- 
letter. 


ENTERPRISE—23 

American enterprise is the art of 
making toeless shoes a fashion 
rather than a calamity. — Flame, 
Cabot Industries. 


FRIENDSHIP—24 

You can make more friends in 
two months by becoming interested 
in other people than you can in 
two yrs by trying to get other peo- 
ple interested in you.—Date Car- 
NEGIE, quoted in Defender. 


GOD—and Man—25 

God gave us imaginations to com- 
pensate for what we aren’t, and a 
sense of humor to console us for 
what we are—BurtTon Hits, Bet- 
ter Homes & Gardens. 


We do not resign ourselves to the 
will of God; we relate ourselves to 
His will—Survey Bulletin. 


GOOD—and Evil—26 

Nobody would deny that there is 
evil in human nature, but the as- 
sumption that man can’t help his 
depravity and therefore it is quite 
all right is morally deadly and fun- 
damentally untrue. We are free to 
choose, and our choices between 
moral alternatives are both our 
glory and our burden. . . Name any 
sin in the human catalog and it is 
honestly recounted in the Bible. 
But those who wrote the Scriptures 
never let us forget that sin is sin 
and wrong is wrong, and no soph- 
istries can make them anything 
else. — The Rev. Harotp BLAKE 
WALKER, ist Presbyterian Church, 
Evanston, Ill, “There is Hope for 
Us in Christian Doctrine,” Chicago 
Sunday Tribune Mag, 10-18-’59. 


GOOD WILL—27 

Good will is the one asset that 
competition cannot undersell or de- 
stroy.—Megiddo Message. 


GOV’T—Security—28 

The people who look to gov't to 
bring them security and prosperity 
ought to remember what happened 
to the American Indian.—Banking. 


gue 
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As Christmas Comes 

With the approach of Christmas 
(Dec 25) the air is filled with the 
loved old carols and poems. We 
would like to remind you of 2 less 
familiar ones. The 1st is an excerpt 
from G K CuHESTERTON’s “The House 
of Christmas”; the 2nd is by Dinan 
Maria MvuLock CRAIK, and is a not- 
widely-known version of the tradi- 
tional carol, “God rest you merry, 
gentlemen.” 


There fared a mother driven forth 
Out of an inn to roam; 
In the place where she was home- 
less 
All men are at home. 
The crazy stable close at hand, 
With shaking timber and shifting 
sand, 
Grew a stronger thing to abide and 
stand 
Than the square stones of Rome. 
God rest ye, little children; let 
nothing you affright, 
For Jesus Christ, your Saviour, was 
born this hippy night; 
Along the hills of Galilee the white 
flocks sleeping lay, 
When Christ, the Child of Naza- 
reth, was born on Christmas Day. 





Lk 
ss 
HEALTH—Mental—29 
One out of every 5 hospital beds 
in the U S is occupied by a patient 
suffering from mental illness, yet 
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this yr finds us with one psychi- 
atrist for every 18,000 Americans.— 
Property, syndicated by Cambridge 
Assoc’s, Boston. 


INCOME—30 

The average American family has 
an income of approx $250,000 dur- 
ing a lifetime. Spending is estimat- 
ed at $58,000 for housing; $48,000 
for food and drink; $36,000 for tax- 
es; $26,000 for church, clubs and 
education; $24,000 for the family 
car; $16,000 for insurance; $12,000 
for clothing; $12,000 for recreation; 
$6,000 for medical bills, and $12,000 
for miscellaneous items.—New Eng- 
lander Mag. 


INDUSTY—Employment—31 

It takes a $97,934 investment in 
plant and equipment to establish 
one job in the petroleum and coal 
industries, according to Housatonic 
Public Service Co. This compares 
to $27,038 per job in chemicals; 
$16,942 in food industries; $6,101 in 
textiles—Employe Relations Bulle- 
tin. 


INTUITION—32 

Woman’s intuition comes from 
her awareness of and interest in 
other people’s feelings and emo- 
tions. It is the characteristic which 
leads authors and poets and those 
given to comment about women to 
say she possesses a compassion for 
humanity and a reverence for life. 
It is also the quality which gives 
her an unusual insight into other 
people and situations—and makes 
people wonder how she finds out 
and seems to know many of the 
things she does. — JANET WOLFF, 
What Makes Women Buy (Mc- 
Graw-Hill). 























Week of Dec 20-26 


Dec 20—110 yrs ago (1849) the 
1st provisional State legislature of 
Calif convened at San Jose. John 
C Fremont, explorer and developer 
of the region, was elected one of 
the 1st 2 senators, beginning his 
term after Calif was admitted to 
the Union the following yr. . . 95 
yrs ago (1864) Gen Sherman’s 
“March to the Sea” ended when 
Union troops occupied the city of 
Savannah. 


Dec 21—Winter solstice (ist day 
of winter). . . 320th anniv (1639) b 
of Jean Baptiste Racine, French 
dramatist. . . 155th anniv (1804) b 
of Benj Disraeli, English novelist, 
poet and statesman, onetime prime 
minister of England. . . 80th anniv 
(1879) b of Jos Stalin. . . 15 yrs 
ago (1944) horse racing was bamned 
in the U S for the duration of 
World War II. 


Dec 22—90th anniv (1869) b of 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, Ameri- 
can poet. . . 65 yrs ago (1894) a 
French court-martial found Capt 
Alfred Dreyfus guilty of treason 
and sentenced him to imprisonment 
on Devil’s Island. This miscarriage 
of justice became notorious over 
the world as the Dreyfus Affair; 
Dreyfus was later exonerated and 
restored to the Army with the rank 
of major. . . 60th anniv (1899) d of 
Dwight L Moody, evangelist, com- 
poser of hymns... 15 yrs ago (1944) 
the Germans demanded surrender 
of Gen Anthony McAuliffe’s troops 
at Bastogne. Gen McAuliffe im- 






mortalized himself with the one- 
word reply: “Nuts!” 


Dec 23—610 yrs ago (1349) the 
bubonic plague was sweeping Eng- 
land, reducing the population by 
half. . . 155th anniv (1804) b of 
Chas Augustin Sainte - Beuve, 
French literary historian and critic. 
.. . 40 yrs ago (1919) the “Relief,” 
lst ship designed and blt as a hos- 
pital, was launched. 


Dec 24—Christmas Eve. . . 435th 
anniv (1524) d of Vasco da Gama, 
Portuguese navigator, lst European 
to make the voyage around Africa 
to India. . . 175 yrs ago (1784) the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was 
formally organized at Baltimore. . . 
150th anniv (1809) b of Kit Carson, 
frontiersman, scout and trapper. 


Dec 25—Christmas Day (see GEM 
BOX). 


Dec 26—225th anniv (1734) b of 
Geo Romney, English portrait and 
historical painter. . . 160 yrs ago 
(1799) Col Henry (“Light-Horse 
Harry”) Lee eulogized Geo Wash- 
ington with the oft-quoted “To the 
memory of the Man, Ist in war, Ist 
in peace, and Ist in the hearts of 
his countrymen.” ... 15 yrs ago 
(1944) Bastogne was relieved by 
the 4th Armored Div. 
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IRONY—33 

An Alaskan hunter lost his false 
teeth on a bear hunt. He killed his 
bear but was starving for lack of 
teeth to eat it. So he carved a pair 
of wooden plates, set them with the 
bear’s teeth, and ate the bear with 
the bear’s own teeth!—Hers Dan- 
ets, “Modern Almanac,” Chicago 
Sunday Tribune Mag. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—34 

Juvenile delinquency is nothing 
new. We simply have gone soft in 
this age of coddling. Alexandria, 
Va, Courts have an 1820 copy of 
the 1650 Code of Connecticut Gen’l 
Court, which said: “If any man 
have a stubborne and rebellious 
sonne of sufficient yeares and un- 
derstanding, viz sixteene yeares of 
age, which will not obey the voice 
of his father or the voice of his 
mother and that when they have 
chastened him will not harken ... 
such sonne shall bee put to death.” 
—Tom WricLey, Elks Mag. 


LL 
Lad 


Long ago when I was childish, 

I liked winters that weren’t 
mildish. 

Dow that I ab sobewhat oldish, 

I prefer theb dot so coldish.— 

FRANK G MCINNIs. 





35 





44 

LANGUAGE—36 

The mind keeps its Iron Curtains 
where schooling includes no for’gn, 
living language. .. We may indeed 
argue that English is becoming the 
common language of the Western 
world, and therefore it is defensible 
not to teach many of our children 
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French or German, which are the 
other keys to Europe. Perhaps so: 
but only if we give them Russian 
instead. That is already an urgent 
need. Before long, it may be, Chi- 
nese should be added. It is sad to 
accept a situation in which not one 
in 10 of us can converse in any lan- 
guage but his own. For this, after 
all, is what language is about: peo- 
ple exchanging ideas with other 
people. Important things can be 
learned from Latin and Greek lit- 
erature, but their prestige has 
blinded us to the absurd position of 
the highly educated man who can- 
not communicate with any foreign- 
er — and to whom this is not a 
source of shame. — JOHN SHARP, 
“What Is Wrong with Secondary 
Schools?” Listener, B B C publica- 
tion, London. 


LAW—Lawyers—37 

The young lawyer bored the jury 
with a lengthy harangue. He was 
followed by his opponent, a veteran 
of the courts, who, bowing gra- 
ciously to the judge, said: “Your 
honor, I will follow the example of 
my young friend who has just fin- 
ished and submit the case without 
argument.”—-LOWELL NussBAum, In- 
dianapolis Star. 


LOVE—38 

The greatest mistake made by 
people in love is to believe that 
either one of the two will always 
make the other happy. — Ihre 
Freundin, Karlsruhe (Quore trans- 
lation). 


MARRIAGE—39 

Marriage is an institution to 
which the tests for admittance are 
administered after commitment.— 
Dovuctas MeEapor, Matador (Tex) 
Tribune. 








MATURITY—40 

To mature fully, we must never 
stop growing. It is a perpetual pro- 
cess, thru which we constantly keep 
renewing and refreshing ourselves. 
The truly mature person never 
seems, never is old. For youth—sci- 
entifically as well as philosophical- 
ly speaking—does not belong to any 
particular age group, but to all 
those who carry it in their minds 
and hearts. Many young people 
don’t have it—for example, those 
who stop their education after 
school; who have no curiosity be- 
yond what they’re going to have 
for the next meal, beyond what lies 
in the next block; who have no 
wonder at nature or their fellow 
man, no desire to enjoy life in its 
fullest by developing themselves in 
the fullest. These unfortunates may 
have fresh glowing skins and shin- 
ing hair, yet inside they are as 
dried up and wrinkled as a prune. 
—Dr Ricuarp H Horrmann & Wm 
CoLe, “Marriage Is for Grownups,” 
Everywoman’s Family Circle, 11-59. 


MINDS—41 

Good minds need to have stimu- 
lating experiences in order to grow, 
or growth will be stunted. For those 
for whom rapid growth is normal, 
a climate of rapid growth must be 
provided. As a good mathematics 
student said recently, “It is amaz- 
ing how difficult a subject can be- 
come if you study it slowly enough.” 
—Cuas E Bisn, N Carolina Educa- 
tion. 


MODERN AGE—42 

The modern pattern seems to be 
for folks to spend three-fourths of 
their time earning a living, half of 
it playing—and what’s left working 
for the church.—TuHeE Country Par- 
son, Register-Tribune Syndicate. 


PEACE—43 

About all the U S is getting to 
see of the dove of peace is the bill! 
—ALExX DretER, Detroit Free Press. 


POETS—Poetry—44 

If the best things in life are free, 
it follows that the second-best 
things are virtually free; to wit, 
licorice sticks, your weight, and po- 
ems, all of which can now be had 
for a penny. At eleven local book- 
stores, single sheets of paper con- 
taining not more than fifty and 
not less than three scannable lines 
(we assume they scan, because they 
are, tho inexpensive, not quite free 
verse) can be purchased for one 
cent apiece, Mondays thru Fridays. 
This inventive and welcome pub- 
lishing venture, forthrightly called 
Penny Poems, was born, and still 
lives, in New Haven, in the heads 
of three Yale graduate students: 
Alan Shavzin, twenty-four, whose 
field is philosophy; Donald Mull, 
twenty-three, whose field is Eng- 
lish; and Lewis Lipsitz, a mere 
twenty autumns old, whose field is 
political science. Shavzin, shirt- 
sleeved and bearded, was the man 
we talked to, in a dormitory room 
crowded with books, crates, poems, 
envelopes, and posters bearing leg- 
ends like “OUR SOLE OBJECT IS TO 
MAKE POETRY AVAILABLE TO THE NA- 
TION AT A PRICE ANYONE CAN AFFORD.” 
—New Yorker. 


PREACHERS—45 

It’s my feeling that when people 
go to sleep in church, somebody 
should wake up the preacher.— 
Burton Huis, Better Homes & 


Gardens. 
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PREJUDICE—46 

Prejudice is a great time-saver. 
You can form opinions without 
having to get the facts.—Wisconsin 
Jnl of Education. 


PROBLEMS—Solution—47 

If you have 10 men and only 9 
hats the solution is not to cut off 
one head; it is, rather, to make an- 
other hat.—Illustrated Wkly of In- 
dia, Bombay. 


READING—48 

Once they’re thru with assigned 
reading at school, about half the 
people quit reading, according to a 
poll—Wm Feather Mag. 


SELF—Criticism—49 

There are two kinds of wars: 
wars with others; wars with our- 
selves. Those who fight most with 
so-called enemies on the outside 
are those who never fight the en- 
emy of pride, lust and greed within. 
He who is at war with what is 
hateful within himself, is too busy 
to be at war with his neighbor.— 
Bishop FuLton J SHEEN, in syndi- 
cated col. 


SENSES—50 

We hear, we see, we taste, we 
feel, we “scent” and the brain in- 
terprets. We hear danger, we see 
pleasure, we taste cacophony or 
music, we respond to textures, we 
smell enmity or friendship — and 
the mind collects, sorts, stores! As 
our civilization builds a protective 
wall around living, and makes it 
seem unnecessary for the senses to 
be vigilant, we use them less. We 
let them sleep. They wake for a 
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little while when love, which causes 
us to be creators, occurs. Then we 
let them sleep again. Sometimes 
the ear is so much asleep that we 
are killed, even tho death made a 
noise to warn us. With our eyes it 
is the same. The other senses, ex- 
cept when in pain, human beings 
rarely use at all—Vircinia BRAsIER, 
“Poetic Integrity,” Author & Jour- 
nalist, 11-’59. 


SEXES—51 

Women want to be swept off 
their feet by a man they can do- 
mesticate—Gilcrafter, hm, Gilbert 
Paper Co. 


SIMPLICITY—52 

The finest things of life are the 
simple things. They bear the mark 
of sincerity without pretense; truth 
without ostentation. The greatest 
work of art ever painted, the great- 
est book ever written, the greatest 
music ever played, are simple, 
homely, old fashioned . . . but they 
are true. Clever people wonder at 
this, and are constantly striving to 
excel beautiful simplicity. But... 
you cannot paint the lily—Phoeniz 
Flame, hm, Phoenix Metal Cap Co. 


SIN—53 

Never trifle with one sin. It is 
like a little cloud which, as the poet 
has said, may hold a hurricane in 
its grasp. The next sin you commit 
may have a mighty effect in the 
blighting of your life. You do not 
know the streams that may flow 
from that fountain; for sin is a 
fountain—not a mere act, but a 
fountain of evil—ANDREW A Bonar, 
Alliance Witness. 


SPEECH—Speaking—54 

Leaders orate; ordinary people 
speak.—Illustrated Wkly of India, 
Bombay. 














SPORTS—Hunting—55 

About this time of yr (autumn) 
if a teacher asks a boy to name the 
four seasons, he’s apt to get, “Duck, 
Rabbit, Ground Hog and Polecat.” 
—Evucene P BERTIN, Pennsylvania 
School Jnl. 


SUCCESS—56 

To gain success by studying one’s 
mistakes is a negative approach— 
Ep MUuELLER, Eagle. 

If you are set on making good 
somewhere, why not make good 
where you are?—Try Square, hm, 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 


SYMPATHY—57 

Sympathy bears a rich bouquet 
when it is filtered thru the mem- 
ory of experience. Understanding 
becomes an instrument of alchemy 
which can change a stranger to a 
brother.—DovucLas Meapor, Matador 
(Tex) Tribune. 


TRADE—58 

Foreign trade is a close, intimate, 
day-to-day $-&-¢ part of the econ- 
omy and prosperity of every size- 
able industrial community in the 
land. A recent survey by Economet- 
ric Specialists, of N Y, for the Cre- 
ole Petroleum Corp’n, shows that 
our exports to one country alone— 
Venezuela — originate with more 
than 1,350 different business con- 
cerns situated in 750 communities 
in 45 of the 48 states and provide 
the livelihood for some _ 170,000 
American workers and their fami- 
lies—Dr CLARENCE R Decker, “The 
Danger from Within,” Trained 
Men, Internat’l Correspondence 
Schools. 


WAR—Peace—59 
War is a damnable, filthy thing 


and has destroyed civilization after 
civilization—that is the essence of 
my beliefs. If the opinion of the 
people could only be mobilized into 
an active movement, I believe we 
could have disarmament in a wk.— 
Puitip Noet-Baker, Wall St Jnl. 


LZ 





The faith that exists 
Between man and man 
Is responsible for 
The instalment plan. — M E 
MULLEN. 
60 





ea 
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WORK—Leisure—61 

We prescribe toil as a preventive 
medicine. Put housewives to work 
or they’ll run to psychiatrists. Put 
the youngsters to work or they'll 
become juvenile delinquents. Keep 
the oldsters at work or they’ll die 
of boredom. Shorten hrs, and you'll 
fill the bars. . . Part of our nat’l 
consciousness still clings to the 
idea that play is what you do so 
you won’t be a dull boy at work. 
Sociologists who ask people what 
they’d do with 2 more hrs a day 
register shock when the answer 
comes that they’d just loaf. Like 
the princess when she heard that 
the peasants engaged in sexual in- 
tercourse, the sociologists feel that 
leisure is too good for the com- 
mon people. They have predicted 
that passive entertainment would 
root the masses to their seats be- 
fore TV screens, rotting their moral 
fiber and encouraging the evils of 
vulgarity, crime, drinking, neurosis, 
conformity, and political apathy.— 
CaROLINE Birp, “Work Easy, Play 
Hard,” Charm, 10-’59. 
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Overheard at the Biltmore Men’s 
Bar, one earnest Scotch-on-the- 
rocks drinker to another:. “I don’t 
have much use for him as a person, 
but as a type he’s come a hell of a 
long way.”—New Yorker. a 


A Japanese flight commander 
was briefing his kamikaze pilots. 
“Fliers of Japan,” he declared, “you 
are going out on a sacred mission. 
I want you to shoot down all the 
American planes in the sky. I want 
you to shoot down all the American 
pilots, all the gunners, all the radio 
men. 

“Then I want you to take your 
planes and fly them directly into 
all the American ships. Sink the 
aircraft carriers, sink the cruisers, 
sink the battleships. Blow yourself 
into a thousand pieces for the glory 
of Japan and the Emperor.” 

Then he took a breath and said, 
“Any questions?” 

One Japanese pilot shook his 
head in disbelief. “Commander,” he 
asked, “you out of your gosh darn 
crazy mind?”—MyrRon CoHEN, Pa- 
rade. b 

We just heard about the husband 
who was asked where he had met 
his wife. 

“I didn’t meet her,” he said. “She 
overtook me.” — Joe McCartuy, 
American Wkly. c 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


I Laughed At This One 


Bos Brown 


A nuclear physicist was opti- 
mistic after having a talk with 
his 8-yr-old son. The next day 
at the laboratory he whistled 
while he worked. 

“You seem to be in a cheer- 
ful mood,” remarked his col- 
league. 

“I am,” repl’d the physicist. 
“My boy is going to follow in 
his dad’s footsteps. He has the 
same strong urge I had when I 
was his age.” 

“Do you mean he likes sci- 
ence?” 

“I don’t know about that,” 
said the physicist, “but he 
wants to blow up his school.” 


#eeeoeneee ¢ 
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Cabiche was violently moved by 
the death of his wife. On the grave- 
stone he had the following senti- 
ment engraved in splendid gothic 
letters: “Alas, the light of my life 
is extinguished.” 

However, time passed and one 
day Cabiche met another woman 
whom he wanted to marry. When 
he mentioned it to a friend, the 
subject of the printing on the 
gravestone was brought up. “Well, 
my friend,” was the widower’s re- 
ply, “I guess you might say I found 
a new lamp. . ."—Pourquoi Pas? 
Brussels (Quore translation) . d 
















ssseeseee Gpie-able QUIPSG oss 


a) A detective was trying to get a 


description of a suspect. “Tell me,” 
he asked a witness, “does the man 
have a mustache?” 

“I don’t think so,” the witness 
said. “If he does, he keeps it shaved 
off.”—Hucu Scort, Today. e 


“ ” 


Santa Claus is coming next 
month, and a little boy named 
Timmy wants to be good. So he 
wrote Santa for help. Post Office 
officials said they rec’d a letter 
signed “Timmy” and reading: 
“Dear Santa, please send me a good 
behavior kit at once. It’s needed 
very bad by me.” 

Enclosed were two pennies.— 
oF §. f 


Wyoming’s Gov, Milward Simp- 
son, told the Chicago convention of 
the time, early in his legal career, 
when he got an acquittal for a 
moonshiner. “How much do I owe 
you, kid?” asked the client. “$300,” 
suggested Simpson. The client 
pulled out a roll of bills and started 
counting. When he reached the $200 
mark, there came a scream of pain 
from a lady patient in the dentist’s 
office next door. The client never 
stopped counting but asked, “Is 
that a lawyer’s office, too?”—Bos 
Hansen, Eagle. g 

The journalist, walking down the 
boulevard with a friend, began to 
pay special att’n to the increasing 
number of women wearing slacks 
and shirts. Finally he murmured, 
“After the monkey, the nearest 
to man is woman.”—Pourquoi Pas? 
Brussels (QuorTe translation) . h 


On a snowy morning, the path of 
least resistance is likely to be the 
one the milkman took.—Vesta M 
KELLY. 


“ ” 


Almost everyone knows the dif- 
ference between right and wrong. 
But some just hate to make deci- 
sions —Jos SaLaK. 


When you see a father and son 
having a man-to-man talk today 
the one with the beard is the son. 
—MavrIce SEITTER. 


“ ” 


Gay blades have a weakness for 
skating on thin ice—Watt STREIGH- 
TIFF. 


Many a college quarterback has 
found his best pass receiver on the 
bench—in the moonlight.—Frank F 
PEPE. 


“ ” 


Flattery won’t get a girl much 
besides marriage——BrErt KRUSE. 


Many a man has found himself 
married because of a few ill-chosen 
words.—DaN BENNETT. 

A girl will wait for the right man 
to come along as long as the one 
she’s going with doesn’t try to make 
a getaway.—O A Battista. 


“ ” 


Fog is stuff that is dangerous to 
drive in—especially if it’s mental. 
—F G KERNAN. 
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Instructions 


The GOP National Committee 
has distributed a booklet to pre- 
cinct workers instructing them in 
such matters as the proper hand- 
shake and how to smile. — News 
item. 


Real friendly-like, stick out your 
arm 
(And if you are a bright one 
And want to show that winning 
charm, 
Remember, it’s the right one). 


Shake up and down, first high 
then low, 
In manner hale and hearty. 
It may be someone you don’t know, 
But, shucks, it’s for the Party. 


And as you 
shove), 
Display your teeth the while. 
To do this, lift the corners of 

Your mouth. (It’s called a smile.) 


Shake (no, never 


When you have read this booklet 
through— 
Clear through from the begin- 
ning— 
Go forth, you precinct worker, you, 
With hand outstretched, and 
grinning. 





The owner of a very expensive 
new model car, pulling up at a 
stoplight beside a small for’gn car 
driven by a friend, couldn’t resist 
the chance to heckle. “Hey, Joe,” 
he said, “what’s that dreadful rat- 
tling sound I hear coming from 
your car?” 

“Oh, that?” said the small-car 
driver calmly. “That’s just $5,000 
jingling around in my pocket.”— 
Lion. i 


“ ” 


In darkest Africa an assorted 
group of animals were conversing 
leisurely at a water hole. Suddenly 
a very agitated monkey burst upon 
them. “Run,” he shouted, “run for 
your lives! White hunters are ap- 
proaching.” 

“Ah, you simians,” a hippopota- 
mus yawned. “Always ist with the 
information. Now where, for ex- 
ample, did you get this piece of 
news?” 

“Where!” chattered the monkey. 
“Why, it just came over the ape- 
vine.”—Wall St Jnl. j 


“ ” 


Hear about the beatnik girl who’s 
engaged to be married? Instead of 
just getting a shower, she’s taking 
one. — CeEpric ADAMs, Minneapolis 
Tribune. a 


The summer relief postman who 
had been told all about Picasso 
called at the artist’s home with a 
postal order and was given a 
friendly welcome. 

He patted Picasso’s 10-yr-old 
girl on the head, looked up at the 
paintings on the wall, and said 
appreciatively: “So the little one 
paints too!”—Illustrated Wkly of 
India, Bombay. 1 








1 @ 829% 


Without question the finest One Volume 


@ Naturally the Quore Reference 
Library contains numerous multi- 
volume Encyclopedias. But the one- 
volume Columbia has always been 
a prime favorite. As easy and 
simple to use as a dictionary it 
provides concise, adequate answers 
for most questions arising in office 
and home. And in many special 
areas such as place names and 
thumb-nail biographies, we find it 


Regular 
Price $35.00 


Now for a limited 
time by special 
arrangement 


with the publisher 


» Encyclopedia in the English Language 


superior to the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica or the Americana. 

The Columbia Encyclopedia is 
too well known—too widely accepted 
—to require detailed praise from 
us. But we are happy to direct your 
attention to the special price we 
now offer by special arrangement 
with Columbia University. See be- 
low. This is a limited offer, we 
urge your prompt acceptance. 





DROKE HOUSE, Dept. Q-26, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 





Sanpy Kovurax, pitcher for the 
Los Angeles Dodgers, doing his 1st 
acting, in a tv Western: “I die in 
the opening scene. But I’ve gone 
out quicker in some games.” 

1-Q-t 


CuuNG Aare Suu, 19, Pusan, S Ko- 
rea, arriving in London for the 
Miss World beauty contest and dis- 
closing that she had 2 chaperones 
with her: “I am a long way from 
home, and there is night as well 
as day.” 2-Q-t 


Edited by Alice 


It’s time to start giving our an- 
nual advice on Christmas gift-buy- 
ing. One of these items, we admit, 
doesn’t seem a very likely present, 
but it still might be welcomed by 
squeamish ladies faced with the 
common household problem of 
mice. This is a pre-set, pre-baited 
mousetrap—a 1” by 4” cardboard 
box which eliminates handling of 
bait and mice. You don’t even need 
to see the mouse; once it’s caught, 
you simply throw the box away. 5 
for $1 from AMT Corp’n, 200 Briggs 
Bldg, Birmingham, Mich. 

For record collectors on your list, 
here’s an answer to dust-proof rec- 


Jacobs 


ord storage. Those plastic record 
bags can crumple annoyingly; but 
they can be replaced with heavy, 
lint-proof paper envelopes specially 
treated to eliminate dust attracting 
static electricity. A wide 2” flap 
keeps dust out. The “Envel-Liner” 
Slips over any 12” LP record, then 
into the original cardboard jacket. 
Protects delicate grooves from grit, 
as you slide records in-and-out for 
playing. Enables you to handle rec- 
ords without finger-marking the 
sénsitive surface. Package of 50 
“Envel-Liners” is $4.95 plus 50c 
postage, from Leslie Creations, La- 
fayette Hill, Pa. 





